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Practical Home Planning 


Home GARDENING, House PLANNING, House FURNISHING IN THREE CLOSELY 
RELATED CouURSES* 


CHARLOTTI 


| lgpsdeseagede in artistic homes has 
never been stronger than at the 
present time. There is a growing realiz- 
ation that a home must be more than a 
mere house for shelter. It must have 
grounds that are fundamentally related 
to it; and furnishings that seem a 
natural development of the interior 
structure. Unity arises from harmony 
between the different elements of which 
the home is composed, and this harmony 
must be fundamental, achieved by 
applying the basic principles of design 
and color from the time that the home 
is first conceived until it is ready for 
occupancy; the grounds, the house, the 
furnishings all having been kept in 
mind atthe same time. Art in the home 
is not a separate consideration, to be 
dealt with apart from the fundamental 
plan and construction, but is an active 
part of every practical detail in building, 
furnishing, and living. 

In the four year Home Economics 
course at the State Teachers College, 
San Jose, California, three closely re- 
lated courses are offered which deal with 
the three main questions in establishing 
a home: the garden, the house plan, and 
the furnishing. They are taught by 
three different teachers, each a special- 


A. MORTON 


ist in his line. Each teacher consults 
the others and plans to relate his work 
to theirs, the achievement of harmony 
in the whole being a primary considera- 
tion. When possible the three courses 
are given in the same semester; but when 
necessary they are given separately, 
without seriously interfering with the 
continuity of the whole. 

In the Home Gardening course, both 
the artistic and the practical questions 
are considered in planning grounds 
appropriate to the house. In House 
Planning the house itself is the subject 
of the course with due consideration 
both of its relation to its surroundings 
and of the best relative position of its 
different rooms. In House Furnishing 
the furniture is planned that is suitable 
in appearance and in scale of cost to the 
house and grounds. In all three courses 
drawings are made by the students, 
illustrative material is freely used by the 
teachers, and excursions are made to 
various stores and to homes that exem- 
plify the principles taught. 

As both the subject matter and the 
plan followed in developing each course 
may be of interest to Home Economics 
and Art teachers, the three courses are 
briefly outlined in this article, with 


* See ‘Home Economics as Art Expression,’ Tue Scnoot Arts MaGazine, September 1918 
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illustrations to show how drawings are 
made and illustrative material arranged 
in note books. 

In Home Gardening the course opens 
with an introductory survey of the 
grounds, 
and a description of ancient gardens. 
This is followed by discussion of types 
of formal and informal gardens, large 
and small; thereupon the class is ready 
for the detailed study of the culture of 
The fourth that of 
planning the garden for beauty and 


reasons for having artistic 


plants. step is 
convenience, keeping within one’s means. 
Some attention is paid to the discussion 
of soils. Weeds of various sorts are 
identified and 
them are given. 

The use of water; the kinds of garden 
furniture, statuary, and such construc- 
tions as bridges, are treated. 


means of eliminating 


Considerable time is given to the 
subject of special features such as lawns, 
shrubs, trees, vines, and flowers, both 
annuals and perennials. 

Planning and planting of school yards 
receive attention. Finally type studies 
in botany are made so that students 
may be able to identify shrubs, trees, 
vines, and any useful or common garden 


plant. 
To fix in mind the most necessary 
points in this course, the students 


make charts to show planting of grounds 
suitable to the houses designed in the 
House Planning Course, working for 
beauty of proportion as well as efficiency 
in arrangement. 

In the 
extended study is made of good con- 


Home Planning course an 
struction in a house, and floor plans 
are drawn, with the thought kept in 
mind of the relation of the whole house 
Parallel with the 


to its surroundings. 


work of drawing floor plans, lectures 
are given which cover the selection of 
city or country building sites, exposure, 
the question of neighbors, location of 
house in the lot, with consideration of 
shape of lot, distance of house from 
curb, driveways, and general dimensions. 

Consideration of the shape of the 
house is the second important division 
of the 
square, rectangular, L-shaped, T-shaped, 
W-shaped, and _ hollow 
studied. The variety of choice made 
by the students in selecting the type 
which they prefer for their individual 
house plans shows the wide range of 


course. Various type forms, 


square, are 


preference in present day building. 

As a garage is a part of the average 
present day home, its location is studied 
with a view to making it form an 
architectural unit with the house. 

The basement, as a necessity in every 
attention, with 
consideration of depths of foundation 
for different climates, 
finishing basements. 

Such details as rafters, eaves, cornices, 
windows, and interior finishes are studied 
to give the student a working knowledge 
of how to deal intelligently with archi- 
tects and builders. 

Theseparateroomsare then considered 
in turn, with points relative and 
peculiar to each. The kitchen is con- 
sidered most carefully. The point is 
stressed that the average woman must 
spend more time in her kitchen than 
in any other one place, doing much 
routine work. Accordingly 
the kitchen should be made beautiful 
in proportion, color, and furnishings. 
It may be so richly artistic in its use 
of background colors that the incidental 


home, also receives 


and methods of 


tiresome 


combination of lovely tones in fruits 
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and vegetables will give one a continual 
thrill. The 


dishes and utensils may be so chosen 


color commonest heavy 
that they give pleasure in the handling. 

The kitchen is planned to provide for 
the properrelative position of operations. 
The main working 
placed so that the work proceeds from 
right to left through these four centers of 
supply, preparation, cooking and serv- 
ing, with no waste space between centers 


four centers are 


and with adequate provision for having 
the proper tools for each operation 
within reach from the working position 
in front of each center. 


The kitchen has been mentioned 
first, describing the House Furnishing 
course, in order to show how that 


particular part of the course correlates 
with House Planning; but 
practice it is not placed first. 

The House 


naturally follows the other two courses. 


in actual 


course in Furnishing 
The history of furniture is given first 
in brief The 
make tracings in ink on thin paper 
from good authorities, such as Clifford’s 
“Period Furnishings, 


outline form. students 


”’ and mount them 
with brief descriptions in their note- 
books. The to 
order 15 x 20 inches in size, with straw 


notebooks are made 
board covers and bristol board fillers. 


They also mount any illustrations, 
found in periodicals, which they have 
verified. 

In further 
Furnishing course, 


to note that 


the House 


of 


describing 
it 
time the course is 
given the class is told what subject 
matter they will be expected to cover, 


interest 


is 


each 


and then they plan their own organiza- 
tion. For some obscure psychological 
reason this seems to suit their mood, 


and the interest in the course is con- 
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They are told that 
after they have finished the outline of 
the history of furniture, their work will 


siderably enhanced. 


proceed as follows: 
(1) Each student 
paper which will take one hour of class 


presents a term 


time and with which she must show 


illustrative material. She chooses the 
topic that appeals to her from a list 
and 
and Draperies,” 
“Electrical De- 

fanges,”’ and 
numerous other subjects on which the 
herself 


with such divisions ‘Rugs 


as, 
Carpets,” “ Hangings 
‘Household 


vices, 


Linens,” 
“Stoves and 
inform before 
furnishing her home. 


(2) 


housewife must 


Each student plans the color 


‘ 
< 


schemes and the furniture for a home, 


with descriptive matter and _ illustra- 


tions mounted in her notebook. The 
cost must be given for each article 
selected, the amount for each room 


estimated, and the total given which 
must not exceed $1200.00. This small 
amount is adhered to in spite of protests 
from girls in the class, because these 
girls will later be teaching classes in 
elementary and high schools where the 
average child’s home and the resources 
of that home must be kept in mind. 
No specification is made as to the 
of the In- 
stead the girls are told to provide for 


number rooms in home. 


the necessary centers for living. These 
are: a center for the preparation and 
serving of food; for eating; for cleaning 
and laundry; for sewing and mending; 
for sleeping; and for rest and recreation. 
If a girl wished to plan an actual home 
instead of a hypotheticalone, asoccasion- 
ally a girl does, she may do so, and may 
incorporate such gifts of furniture as a 
piano, victrola or other articles, in her 
estimate of costs, provided she indicates 
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FL@R PLAN 
House of 4 Rooms 
and Sun Porch , 
to be Furnished 
for 41200 


























Cost or EAcH Room 
Living Room 380.95 
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Kitchen 160. 67 
Bath Room 6.35 
Sun Porch 125 





f TOTAL * 1141.97 [ 


Color Scheme of this 
house is in grays and | 
blues with a hifle variation || 
in the bedroom which is 
light Old Rose grayed, with 
grey tranminas” The sun 
rch has “the colors of 
the house , more bright~ 
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TWO OF THE PLANS DRAWN BY STUDENTS IN THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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that they are not included in the $1200 
total. 

3) An original design must be made 
to show some view of at least three or 
four of the living centers in the house. 
These designs are made on heavy water 
color paper pads 11 x 12% inches in 
size, and when completed are mounted 
on the bristol board fillers in the note- 
books. 

1) Excursions are made to several 
local furniture and drapery stores, 
where previous arrangements have been 
made to have representative displays of 
furnishings. 


5) A bibliography is compiled of the 
best references on the subject of House 
Furnishing and Interior Decoration. 
Considerable class time is given to 
the notebook work to the end that it 
shall be that 
assemblage of heterogeneous material. 


work counts, not an 
After completing these three unified 
the 


picture of the home as a harmonious 


courses, student has in mind a 
whole, which is “‘greater than any of 
its parts’? but which depends on these 
parts, each having received due thought 


and consideration. 


THE HOUSE PLANNING COURSE 


1 GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Selection of building site, city lot, 
or country home. 


Dimensions. 


4. Exposure. 
Considerations. 
1. Neighbors. 


Size of next house 
Distance to curb or road. 
Shape of lot. 
Driveways. 
d. Shape of house 

1. Square. 


Gr wm W bo 


Rectangular. 
L Shaped. 
T Shaped. 
W Shaped. 


6. Hollow square. 


Ore CO OD 


~ 


2. Basement. 


Necessity in every home 


b. Size, depth, finish. 
Methods of construction 


3. Garage. 
1. Placing to form architectural unit with 
house 


Dimensions. 


Il Deratts. 


1. Foundations. 


Affected by climate conditions. 


Openings for windows and stairways 
ce. Ventilation. 


2. Sills. 
3. Rafters. 


a. Common. 


b. Hip 
c. Jack. 
d. Valley. 


4. Roofs. 
a. Gable. 


(tiled and shingled). 


b. Gambrel. 
c. Hip 
d. Shed. 

5. Cornices. 
a. Open. 
b Box 


6. Sheathing. 
a tough lumber. 
7. Window casings. 


a. Outside and inside. 
b. Jambs 
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ONE OF THE PAGES TAKEN FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A STUDENT 





SUCH PAGES ARE A BIG HELP IN THE STUDY OF HOME PLANNING 
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8. 


10. 


b. 


Windows. 
Weight and cord. 
Casement. 
Pullman car. 
Number of lights. 
Size. 
Placing. 


Doors. 
Parts. 

1. Jamb. 

2. Stop. 

3. Threshold. 
Varieties. 

1. Panelled (1, 3, 4, 5, panels). 

2. French, various designs. 
Dimensions, inside and outside doors 


Lathing. 

Plaster board. 

Lath, metal and wood. 
Break joints. 


Plasters. 

“Mud” coat. 

Sand or hard finish. 
Paper or tinting. 


Siding. 
Rustic. 
Plastered. 
Shingled. 


Interior Trim. 
Baseboard trim. 
Carpet strip. 
Picture moulding 
Chair moulding. 


Towel, wainscotting, or window moulding. 


Any additional trims. 


III INTERIOR oF House. 


Living room. 
Average size. 
Ceiling heights. 
Entrances. 
Fireplace. 
Window space. 
Book cases. 
Floors. 
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9 


~ 


a. 


~_-_ 


a. 


~ 


d. 


= 


b. 


~~ 


). 


1. 


* 
b. 


Cc. 


Bedroom. 
Size. 
Entrances 
Windows. 
Closets 


Bath Room. 
Size. 
Entrance. 
Light and ventilation. 
Wall finish 


Plumbing and fixtures, arrangement 


Sleeping Porch. 
Size. 
Location 
Finish. 


Dining Room. 
Size. 
Entrances 
Window space 
Wall space 


Breakfast Room. 
Off kitchen. 
Off dining room. 
Windows. 


Kitchen. 

Size. 

Entrances. 

Windows. 

Width and height of sink and working 
spaces. 

Varieties of sinks and finish for working 
spaces. 

Wall finishes. 

Range, hood, and water heater. 


Back Porch 
Size. 
Entrance. 
Built in features 


Laundry. 
Separate room. 
In basement. 
On back porch 
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10. 


a. Entrance 
b. Inner. 


Hallways. 


IV WirRinG AND LIGHTING FIXTUREs. 
1. Restrictions. 

a. Exposed wires must be enclosed. 

b. Wires must run joists 

c. Switches in iron box. 


2. Wiring for various rooms. 
Living room. 
Side lights 


a 
2. Center lights. 
3 


Floor plugs. 
b. Dining room. 
1. Center light 


2. Side light 


THE GARDENING COURSE 


I INTRODUCTION. 


Why we grow plants. 
Beauty of leaves 
Beauty of flowers. 


For shade, ete 


Gardens of ancient peoples. 


Il Tyres or GARDENS. 
Formal. 
Informal. 


Large estates or small homes 


[1] CULTURE. 
Forcing plants. 
Hot Houses 
Hot Beds 
Cold Frames 
Lath Houses. 


Propagation. 
Seeds. 
Cuttings. 
Budding. 
Grafting. 
Bulbs. 


Root stocks. 


ec. Kitchen. 
1. Over sink. 


2. Center. 


3. Over range, by dining room door 
switch. 
d. Back porch. (switch inside kitchen. 
e. Bedroom. 
1. Center or side. + 
) 


2. Floor plug. 

f. Bath room. 
1. By medicine cabinet. 
2. Center or light. 


g. Closet lights. 


V HEATING SYSTEMS. 


l Hot water. 
2. Steam 
3. Hot air. 


[IV PLANNING GARDENS. r 
With idea of keeping within one’s 
means. 
Convenience 
Beauty. 
V SOIL. 


Moisture. 
Fertility. 
Management 


VI WEEDs. 


To know common weeds. How they 


are seattered. 


VII Features. 
Lawns. 
Shrubs. 
Trees. 
Vines. 
Flowers. 
Annuals and perennials 


Bulb, plants, roses, sweet peas, chrysanthe- 


mums 














MORTON PRACTICAL HOME PLANNING 
VIII Use or Water. Bridges. 
Use of Garden Furniture. Window Boxes. 
Pergolas. : 
Ashen IX PLANNING AND PLANTING O01 
ScHOOL YARDs. 
Statuary. 
Bird baths, sun dials, ete X Type STUDIEs. 
Seats. Identifying shrubs, trees, vines, plants 


Fountains. and flowers. 


riLES AND POTTERY MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
THE DIRECTION OF BEULA M. WADSWORTH, ART SUPERVISOR SUCH WORK FITS IN WELI 
HOME DECORATION COURSES 
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The Household Arts of the Indian Pueblos 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


GENERAL impression exists that 

all Indianscan weave, make baskets 
and pottery. Before visiting the Indian 
pueblos I thought some form of pottery 
was made in all the pueblos and that 
they also did silversmithing and blanket 
weaving. However, | found that ina 
number of Indian pueblos little or no 
pottery making existed and that in 
others the art was dying out with those 
who were personally interested in it. 

The blanket weaving and the silver- 
smithing is an art of the Navaho 
Indian who does not live in the pueblos 
but who constructs a shelter of tree 
limbs and skins in the desert, but who 
trades his handicrafts with the Pueblo 
Indian. Traveling silversmiths make 
a circuit from pueblo to pueblo ful- 
filling orders for the Pueblo Indians 
who in turn sell the silver belt buckles, 
rings and bracelets, to the visiting 
tourist who often thinks that his pur- 
chase is work from that particular 
pueblo. 

The art of the Navahos, their weaving 
and silver-smithing, their restricted 
use of silver as a metal and the tur- 
quoise which symbolizes their heaven 
is an interesting story of its own. and 
holds much of value to the student of 
applied design as well as for the arch- 
aeologist. 

Radiating from Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
that wonderful old city which contains 
America’s oldest government building 
and where the Spanish government was 
well settled many years before the 


Pilgrims reached America, there are 
located a number of Indian pueblos. 
These fort-like homes, built of adobe 
(a sun baked brick) are grouped against 
each other, forming bold outlines against 
the turquoise skies and desert hills. 
The homes in some instances rise two 
or three stories high, the roof of the 
first story serving the purpose of a 
front yard to the second story; the 
entrance to the second story being made 
by means of a ladder from the street 
In the early history of these pueblos 
the entrance to all the houses was by 
means of a ladder through an opening 
in the roof, because marauding tribes 
of hostile Indians from the north 
often attacked the industrious Indians 
of the pueblos. 

Four pueblos near Santa Fe are: 
Tesuque, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, 
and Taos. Tesuque is on the bank of 
the Tesuque River, north of Santa Fe. 
Santa Clara and San Ildefonso are 
farther north and Taos is prominently 
identified with the colony of prominent 
artists who have been attracted to that 
locality. 

The director of the New Mexico 
Museum at Santa Fe, a beautiful build- 
ing, and a surprise to those who think 
that architectural beauty is limited to 
the coast sections, is fostering 
encouraging the handicrafts of the 
nearby Indian pueblos. In a recent 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition held at the 
Museum, the Indians were encouraged 
to follow the types of designs used by 


and 
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A GROUP OF PUEBLO INDIAN WOMEN PRODUCING THEIR EXCELLENT POTTERY BY 
SIMPLE MEANS AND OUTDOOR FIRING. THEY ARE AMERICA’S FIRST HOUSEHOLD ARTISTS 
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EVERY DESIGN IN THE INDIANS’ HANDICRAFT IS FULL OF SYMBOLS AND PERPETUATES A RECORD OR 
MESSAGE CONVEYED BY FINE FORMS AND COLOR. ABOVE ARE SHOWN SOME OF THEIR MOTIFS AND 
INTERPRETATIONS AS ANALYZED BY KENNETH CHAPMAN 
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A GROUP OF POTTERY DESIGNS BY MARIE MARTINEZ, POTTER OF SAN ILDEFONSO 
PUEBLO, NEW MEXICO. PRODUCED IN RED, WHITE, BLACK AND CREAM 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS OF THE INDIAN 


PUEBLOS LEMOS 





their forefathers rather than the things 
used at present. To those who know 
the pressure of the moneyed tourist 
upon the 
atrocious designs, this effort and influ- 
ence of the Santa Fe 
much in the preservation of a wonderful 
American With Mr. Kenneth 
Chapman at the Museum, the design 


Indian for gew-gaws and 


Museum means 
art. 


side of the Indian handicraftsisreceiving 
careful, intelligent recording, which is of 
immense value, and will be more so as 
the years go by. 

Among the displays of Indian Pottery 
at the Santa Fe Museum, | 
particularly impressed with the work 
of an Indian woman, Marie Martinez, 
The 


seemed 


was 


of the pueblo of San Ildefonso. 
work was well formed, there 
to be a well organized form of motifs 
and the brush strokes showed strength 
and control of the medium. A few of 
her designs shown on an accompanying 
page will illustrate her work. 

The Indian pueblo pottery is largely 
done by the women. Securing clay 
from their neighborhood they prepare 
it and form the pottery shape by 
coiling the clay and shaping the forms 
by hand. No wheel is used, but many 
of the shapes are as perfect as if thrown 
on the wheel. The pottery of Marie 
Martinez is particularly well formed 
and shows a remarkable eye and hand 
for perfect circular forms. The forms 
once shaped are dried, the design pattern 
is painted on with mineral colors made 
from colored earths found in the nearby 
hills. The pottery is then heaped on 
the ground and fuel arranged over it 
and it is then fired. The fuel having 
burned for a period, the pottery is 
raked out from the coals and slightly 


polished. A semi-glazed finish occurs 


where the clay surface is burnished 
before it is fired, and a black finish is 
secured by the kind of fuel that may be 
The pottery of the Santa 
Clara pubelo is identified by its black- 
ness as they developed the black finish. 

When | the 
pueblo I was interested in its quaint 
Kiva (the council room), the odd hills 
that the pueblo, but I 
wanted also to visit their noted potter 
Marie Martinez. So after the governor 
of the pueblo had proudly shown me 


burned. 


visited San Ildefonso 


surrounded 


the Lincoln cane (a cane presented by 
President Lincoln to each of the pueblos 
and in turn held by each elected Indian 
governor as a symbol of authority) 
I asked the location of the home of 
Marie. I 


whitewashed 


was directed to a nearby 
adobe home at a little 

the main group. We 
knocked at the door and were admitted 


distance from 
by a girl about thirteen years of age, 
We then met 
Marie, a neatly dressed woman with 


Marie’s young sister 


a thoughtful, intelligent face, and her 
alert bright-eyed husband who has been 
of assistance to archaeologists in their 
Marie took us to a room 
and us a number of 
forms which had not been fired. 
looked remarkably artistic and in differ- 
ent the final finish. She 
informed us which were to be the black 
forms and the red and white, and then 
I selected a group for the Stanford 
Museum. 


researches. 
showed pottery 


These 


color than 


This work was truly a Household 
Art, as she produces this pottery aside 
from her work of grinding the vari- 
colored corn into meal and cooking 
and housekeeping, to say nothing of 
the care of her small child, who was 
blissfully asleep in a swing cradle hung 
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from the rafters unconcerned with 
visitors. Marie informed us that her 
sister Ramona was also a potter and 
that her interest in the work and inspi- 
ration as well as the designs had come 
from her aunt, a noted pueblo potter of 
her day. Before leaving, she came to 
the doorway, and holding her child in 
her arms, permitted us to take her 
picture, which appears on this page. 

Visiting the Tesuque pueblo, we 
again saw their pottery in various 
stages grouped on the floor or on the 
hearths of their neat corner fire-places; 
as the pottery seems a part of the 
woman’s regular household work, and 
the variations and designs certainly 
indicate that they take keen interest in 
their art, it must give them a pleasant 
change from the corn grinding and 
meat drying. In one of the Tesuque 
homes we found many dozen little rain 
gods ready for the baking. These 
rain gods (an image used in their prayer 
for more rain) is a primitive seated 
figure sometimes holding a rabbit and 
sometimes holding a rain jar. It is a 
popular seller to tourists and the group 
on the floor made a small sized army of 
rain gods. 

The Indian potter left uninfluenced 
by the tourists or misguided philan- 
thropists uses a design series of motifs 
that are symbolically older than our 
country. Inherited from ages of the 
past they have become so abstract in 
form that they often appear simply as a 
series of geometric shapes. In this land 
of little rain, where the Indian is wholly 
existent, and so dependent upon the 
harvest, is it any surprise that their 
symbols so often have to do with 
rain, corn, clouds, sky and lightning? 
To any one who has travelled in the 
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deserts and canyons where mystery 
forms are shaped in cliff and canyon 
wall, where clouds and sky and deserts 
conjure weird sounds and contorted 
shapes, it is no wonder that the Indian 
is a superstitious child of nature. 
Often aloof and disdainful of the white 
man’s ideas, sensitive to their ridicule, 
lured by the comforts that money will 
bring them, their arts are in jeopardy 
to-day. Anxious to please their white 
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friend, they sometimes think of presents 
in the white man’s terms. A doctor 
having won the favor of a group of 
Navahos was presented with a wonder- 
fully woven blanket, which, instead of 
containing an Indian motif wasdecorated 
with a carefully selected and often 
seen supposedly American motif— the 
sympol of the double cross, and the 
wording “Uneeda Biscuit’? was not 
forgotten. The chagrin of the recipient 
may be imagined. 


With the fast disappearance of this 
wonderful remnant of a past civilization 
their art will be before long a thing of 
the past. To those interestedinart, who 
travel from coast to coast, a few days 
or weeks in the great Southwest among 
the desert and pueblo Indians will be 
a pleasurable memory. Undoubtedly 
today, theirs is the most wonderful 
household art in American life, and it 
holds much for the student and teacher 
of art to study. 





MORE 


Man, when he builds a hovel, is not more 


RAINGODS COMING 


than a car- 


penter or mason; but at the moment when he tries to em- 
bellish the dwelling with any adjunct that does not lead 
directly to its utility; when he arranges the parts of his 
house with an eye to symmetry and proportion in no respect 
essential to his practical requirements; when he ornaments 
stone, wood, clay or horn with clumsy carvings, gaudy colors, 
or feeble engraving, he becomes an artist. 

It is strange that the preference for fit ornament, which 
comes so naturally to savages, is among Europeans of the 
present day, a sure sign of culture 
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The Story of Clothing 
A CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF COSTUME 


A PAGEANT, ORGANIZED BY THE TEACHERS AND CHILDREN OF SIBLEY SCHOOL, 
GRAND Rapips, MiIcHIGAN, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF JANE BETSEY WELLING AND 
MaBeL HutTcHINGs 


Foreword: This pageant was given as the climax of an intensive study of the industrial arts 
subject, “Clothing.’’ A great deal of the academic work, as well as the industrial art and art work 
of each grade was motivated by a desire for knowing the facts needed to produce this pageant. The 
large amount of technical subject-matter, relative to the study of “Clothing,” which might otherwise 


have bec « Mie dull and stupid was thus made inte nsely absorbing. 


The pageant, itself, was quaint and naive. The finished production was smooth and yet so 
simple, that there could be no doubt of the children’s part in the whole. The children, working with the 
teachers, formulated the first rough draft of the dramatization and chose the points to be emphasized. 
It was their ingenuity that wove the rather dry historical facts into an interesting story. Each grade 
chose the children whom they considered best suited to take the parts assigned as their share of the 
dramatization and tableaux. Not until two or three days before the production of the pageant was the 
actual wording of the parts fixed. Each child in the cast interpreted in his own words and in his own 
way, his part in the general scheme. When he had trouble doing so, his fellow-actors volunteered 
solutions for his difficulty. Together the children worked out exits and entrances, groupings on the 
stage, property lists, costumes, etc. We were greatly elated by the skill that they showed in adjusting 


difficult situations and eliminating unsatisfactory elements. 


The historical facts connected with the History of Costume coincided with the r¢ gular h istory study 
of the diffe rent grades. The little pe ople of the second grade made fantastic cul-paper designs for the 
clothing worn by their Cave Men, Eskimos, and South Sea Islanders. The third grade worked out the 
gay, striped costumes of the ancient Egyptians and Hebrew shepherds. The fourth grade planned the 
brilliant robes of the Chinese Mandarin and his little slave boy, as well as the toga for the dignified 


Roman and the flowing robe 8 of the Grecian maide n. The fifth grade reve lled un the quaint costumes of 


the Medieval and Colonial periods and the sixth grade had great fun working out designs for the 


costumes from 1812 to 1922, based on data, obtained from protraits in their red-plush family albums. 


T hese cul-pa per designs of each grade served a double pur pose. They were finally used as posters 
to advertise the pageant. During the pe rformance, the posters were on exhibition to prove that the 
living models had lost none of the charm of the cul-pa per plans. 


The costumes, themselves, evolved in a most interesting way. Each grade read up and brought 
all the pictures they could find relative to the clothing of the people of that particular period. Then, each 
child un each grade planne d out, in colored cut-pa pe r,a de sign for a typical costume. T he Sé plans were, 
of course, very gay in color and very original in design. Everyone voted for the design most character- 
istic of the period and most original. The design voted to be best was then worked out in actual materials 
for use in the pageant. Committees of girls from the higher grades, developed the finished costumes 
from these cut paper designs, drafting the patterns for queer sleeves, pointed basques, etc., and putting 
them together in a quick but effective way. Even the cloth was the cheapest of unbleached cotton and 
cheese cloth, dyed the exact color to match the color in the little cut paper de sign. The exactness of the 


re productions was startling. 


At the conclusion of the whole investigation, the children decided that, with authentic information 
of the past, no sane person in 1922 could think modern costumes quite so strange and peculiar as the 


daily news pa pers would have us believe. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE DRAMATIZATION 


The Children at the Little Sister’s 


Party Grade 2 
The Little Sister Grade 2 
The Big Brother Grade 6 
The Mother Grade 3 
The Small Brother Grade 3 
The Father Grade 5 
The Uncle Grade 4 
The Grandmother Grade 6 


CHARACTERS IN THE TABLEAUX 
The Cave Man 
The Eskimo 
The Hawaiian Maiden 
The Hebrew Shepherd 
The Egyptian 


Grade ‘ 
Grade ‘ 
Grade : 
Grade : 
Grade 


Ww Ww hd hb 


Go 


The Chinese Mandarin and his 


Slave Boy Grade 4 
The Japanese Geisha Girl Grade 4 
The Roman Statesman Grade 4 
The Grecian Woman Grade 4 
The Medieval Lady Grade 5 
The Colonial Lady Grade 5 


Grade! 
Grade 6 
Grade ¢ 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 


The Colonial Gentleman 

1840” 

“1870” 

1895” 

**1905”’ 

Four Gentlemen for the Virginia 
Reel 

The Modern Girl 

The Modern Boy 


Grade 6 
Grade 6 
Grade 6 


A CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF COSTUME 


(Curtain opens, showing the interior of a 
modern living room, a door at the extreme 
right, a small comfortable chair near it, a small 
table and two chairs at the left front, a book- 
case at the back, left of the stage. On the 
bookease is the picture of a young girl in 
modern sports costume and on the table an old- 
fashioned scrap book and red plush album. In 
the center and at the back is a very large frame 
painted dull brown and gilt to look like a 
picture The small brown curtains 
hung in the opening of the frame are so arranged 
that they can be drawn aside from behind the 


frame. 


scenes. 

A children’s party is in progress. One 
group, at the right is playing “jacks’’—another 
group is playing “color tag”’ at the center front 
of the stage.) 


First Child: Oh! I’m tired of playing this 
old game! Let’s do something else. 

Second Child: All right! 

Other Children: Yes, let’s! 
do? 

First Child (examining scrap book on table): 
Look at the funny picture in this book! 

Second Child: Come on, children, we'll 
look at the book he has found. (They all 
gather around the table.) 


What will we 


Little Sister: That’s a book our Uncle Tom 
brought to us the last time he came home. 
He’s a sea captain and he always tells us 
stories of the different places he has seen 

Fourth Child: 
spear? 


Who is this man, holding a 
(The curtains in the frame are drawn 
aside revealing a Cave man in a rigid position, 
with spear uplifted. He is dressed in a skin, has 
rough looking hair—made of brown raffia 
and a string of animal’s teeth—made from 


kindergarten beads 


’ 


hangs around his neck 
He is a savage looking “‘ man.’’) 

Little Sister: We have 
a large picture of one on the wall there 
(Children look at picture in the frame. They 
laugh hysterically.) 

Second Child: 
many clothes on, has he? 

Little Sister: 
time ago in warm countries. 


That’s a Cave man. 


Isn’t he funny? He hasn't 
Cave men lived a long, long 
They are called 
Cave men, because they lived in caves. 

A Little Girl: My! I'd be afraid of him if he 
were alive! 

Another Little Girl (running to one side of 
the stage): Oh! he looks awful! 

First Little Boy: J wouldn’t be afraid of 
him! (He 
straightens his shoulders and clinches his fists 
proudly.) 


Girls are afraid of everything. 
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Third Child: Look at this picture on the 


next page. This man is all dressed in furs. 
(Curtains are drawn together, hiding the Cave 
man from view. Almost immediately, the 


Eskimo, 


dressed in a fur coat, boots and a pointed fur 


curtains open again, disclosing an 


hood.) 
First Little Girl: Oh! 1 know what he is! 
He's an Eskimo. I've read stories about the 


Eskimos. 

First Little Boy: 
I'd hate to wear furs all the time. 

The Little Girl: Why, because they live 
where it cold. They have to 
dress warmly to keep from freezing in the deep 


Why do they wear furs? 


is very, very 


snow. 

Third Child: 
their houses? 

Second Child: Their houses 
snow and ice and look like large bee hives, but 
they have big flat lamps in which they burn oil 
made from seal fat. These give heat and light. 
The people cook over them, too. 

Fourth Child: I don’t think I'd like to be an 
Eskimo and live in such a stuffy house. 
tains are drawn together. Almost 
ately they are reopened showing an Hawaiian 
girl dressed in a “raffia’’ skirt, bright beads and 
wreaths of flowers. ) 

Second Child: Look what a funny dress this 
girl has on! It looks like grass. And look at 
the pretty beads and flowers around her neck! 

First Child: Isn’t that an Hawaiian? 

Fourth Child: What's an Hawaiian? 

Little Sister: The are dark- 
skinned people that live in the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean. It is warm there 
all the time. 
The roofs are covered with grass 

Third Child: When I am a man, I think I'll 
travel around the world, like your uncle does 


How do they keep warm in 


are made of 


(Cur- 
immedi- 


Hawalians 


The people live in low houses. 


and see all these strange places. (They all 
laugh. Curtains are drawn in frame.) 
Second Child: It’s getting late. We will 
have to be going home. 
Little Girl: Yes! We'll have to go. Come 


on! (They good-bye to Little Sister 
(Mother enters.) 

Little Girls (saying good-bye to the Mother): 
We had a lovely time at your party! 


bye! (The other children say good-bye and 


say 


Good- 


leave in groups. ) 


Second Child Oh! I’ve had 
such a good time at the party! May I come 
again to look at the pictures in that big book? 

Mother: You 


time. Second 


leaving last): 


surely Come any 
(Big Brother 


at right to sew 


may. 
Exit Child. 
Mother sits down 
Big Brother and Little Sister stand at left, near 
the table, looking at the big book.) 


enters. 


Big Brother: Let’s get a book and read 
(They go to the bookcase and choose a ook. 
(Big Brother stoops to show sister a picture.) 
(The curtains are drawn aside and the Hebrew 
Shepherd is shown resting on his crook. He 
is dressed in long, flowing robes of cream color, 
with girdle and “skirt” of yellow, orange and 
light brown stripes and flowing head-dress 
See the picture of a Hebrew shepherd! He isa 
shepherd of long ago. See the beautiful robe 
I wish I knew something about 
the shepherds of long ago. 

Little Oh! I know! Mother 
tell us a story. Oh! Mother, won’t you tell 
us a story of the shepherds of long ago? 

Mother: Yes, dear, I will tell you about 
them. (Children sit on floor, one on either 
side of the Mother.) Nearly all the Hebrew 
people were shepherds. When they first came 
to Canaan, they found fine pasture lands, 
plants, and fruit, and trees, such as the olive 
and the palm. 


that he wears! 


Sister: can 


They wandered about from 
place to place. 

Big Brother: 
about? 


Mother: 


Why did they have to wander 


Because they had to get food for 


the sheep, goats, and cattle, that in turn 
produced food and clothing for them. They 
lived in large open tents. 

Big Brother: Tents like ours? 

Mother: The tents were made of seven 


poles over which a covering of camel's hair 
cloth or canvas was spread. Some tents had 
as many as two or three rooms. 

Big Brother: What did they use for a stove? 

Mother: They had a hole in the floor lined 
with stones. I think that must have been a 
poor stove in comparison to our big furnace 

Big Brother: Did they have chairs and 
beds and furniture like ours? 

Mother: 


They slept on mattresses on the bare ground 


They sat on mats on the ground 


The Hebrews never dreamed of comforts such 


as we have. 
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Big Brother: What did they use for lights? 

Mother: Their lamp was a brass or copper 
pitcher with a long spout on the end, in which 
the oil was placed. The Hebrew women had a 
great deal of work todo. They spun and wove 
their clothes, besides washing and ironing them, 
and made the wheat that they raised into 
unleavened bread. They had few conveni- 
ences or comforts. 

Little Sister: Did they have food like 
ours—bread and everything? 

Mother: They had a mill made of two 
stones. One stone was hollowed out so that 
the other one would fit into it. In the hollow 
one, they put the grain and pounded it with the 
other one. From this meal they made flat 
cakes and baked them on hot stones. You 
wouldn’t like the kind of bread and the food 
they had. 

Big Brother: Tell us some more about what 
the shepherds did. 

Mother: Each shepherd carried a long 
crook to help him catch the sheep, if they 
wandered away. The sheep were watered at 
large wells. 

Little Sister: 
this picture? 

Mother: Yes, dear. 

Big Brother: Where were the sheep kept? 

Mother: They were kept in large fields with 
stone fences around them. (Curtains are 
drawn inframe.) (They go back to the left of 
stage and sit down near the table.) 


Was the crook like the one in 


Big Brother and Little Sister: 
for the story, Mother. 
Mother: You’re 
Brother enters at right. 
where the children sit. 

meet him.) 

Little Sister: Hello, Brother. 
seen you since lunch. 

Little Brother: I brought you some candy. 
(He gives Little Sister a bag of candy. She 
sits down and begins to eat it.) 

Little Sister: Thank you. I like candy. 

Big Brother: Come look at this book with 
us. See the pretty picture of an Ancient 
Egyptian! (The Egyptian takes the place in 
the frame. He is wearing a short skirt of blue 
with a girdle and trimmings of purple and 
green and a head-dress of the same colors, pat- 
terned after those of the Ancient Egyptians.) 


Thank you 


dears. (Little 
He crosses over to 
Little Sister runs to 


welcome, 


We haven't 
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Little Brother: I know a story of Joseph in 


Egypt. 

Big Brother (looking up from the book): Do 
tell us that story! 

Mother: Yes, do! I'll help you if you 
forget. (He sits down and begins story.) 


Little Brother (Mother prompts, whenever 
he hesitates): Once upon a time, there was 
a man, and in his youth he was called Jacob, 
but when he grew to be bigger he was called 
Israel, because he was so rich. This man had 
twelve sons. Ten of them were very big and 
had long white beards. 


Little Sister (Mocking Brother’s seriousness) : 
Long white beards! (She makes a funny face.) 


Little Brother (Continuing undisturbed by 
interruption): The other two were very young 
and beautiful. One of these beautiful lads 
was named Joseph. This one the father liked 
best of all. One day, Joseph’s father called 
him to him and said: “You must go and find 
your brothers, who have gone into Canaan to 
feed their flocks.” So Joseph went. He 
looked around and around, but he could find 
none of his brothers. After a while, a man 
asked Joseph what he was looking for and 
Joseph said: ‘I have come to find my brothers 
and they are not here.’”’ Then the man told 
Joseph that his brothers had gone into another 
country to feed their flocks. So Joseph went 
and found his brothers and when they saw him 
coming, they said: “Here comes Joseph! What 
shall we do? Let us kill him and throw him 
into a pit.” But the oldest brother, Reuben, 
said: “Do not let us kill him, but let us throw 
him into the pit,’ for his thought was that while 
his brothers were asleep, he would go and take 
Joseph to his father. So they threw Joseph 
into the pit. After awhile, some Egyptian 
merchants came along. 

Little Sister (Studying the picture): Are 
Egyptians like this one in the picture? 

Big Brother: Look at the funny junk he 
has on his head. He looks as though he hasn’t 
any shirt on. Go on, Brother. 

Little Brother: Joseph’s brothers sold 
Joseph to the merchants for twenty pieces of 
silver and the merchants carried Joseph away 
to be a slave to the king. So Joseph was made 
aslave. But because he was so honorable and 
true, he was soon made master of all the slaves 
of the king. He would have been well off, had 
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not the king had a cross wife. She was always 
angry with him. One day she said that Joseph 
bit her in the arm. When the king came home 
that night she told him all about it and she 
said: “Throw him into prison, that he may 
be better off!” So Joseph was thrown into 
prison. A butler and a baker were thrown in 
also, because the king was very angry with 
them. The butler was good, but the baker 
was a bad man. One night the butler and the 
baker had some strange dreams. In the 
morning, they told their dreams to Joseph. 
The butler told his dreams first. He said he 
dreamed he had three glasses of wine and he was 
setting them before the king. Joseph told 
him that that meant that the king would let 
him go free. Then the baker told his dreams. 
He said that he dreamed that he had three 
baskets and a loaf of bread in each basket and 
that the birds were eating the loaves of bread. 
Joseph told him that that meant that the king 
would not forgive him and that he would hang 
him and the birds would eat his flesh. And the 
butler was set free and the baker was hung. 
One night the king had such a strange dream. 
In the morning, he sent for everybody in the 
land of Egypt, but no one could tell him what 
his dream meant. At last the butler, remem- 
bering what Joseph had said, cried out: “I know 
who can tell what your dreams mean!”” And 
the king said ““‘Who?” And the butler said, 
“Joseph, the dreamer, who has been cast into 
prison.”’ So Joseph was sent for and he told 
the king what his dreams meant. After two or 
three years, the king died. Joseph became 
ruler over Egypt and lived happily for the rest 
of his days. (Curtains are drawn in frame.) 

Little Sister: Thank you! 
I got so sleepy! 


(She yawns.) 


Mother: That was a very nice story, dear. 
I think you told it very well too. But your 
face looks sticky from that candy you have 
been eating. I think you should wash it. 
(Exit Little Brother.) (Stamping is heard 
outside. ) 


Mother (looking up expectantly): Listen! I 
believe I hear father coming! (There is sing- 
ing outside—‘ Sailing, Sailing” or any sailor's 
song.) 


Big Brother: That 
He doesn’t sing that way! 


isn't father singing. 


Little Sister: Do you suppose that could be 
Uncle? That’s a sailor’s song. (Getting up 
excitedly, she runs toward door.) (Father and 
Uncle enter at right and cross over to left, 
placing luggage on the floor. Everyone greets 
Uncle enthusiastically. The children try to 
hang on to him, but Uncle dances around and 
hums a few bars of his song. Father busies 
himself with the luggage and places a chair for 
Uncle.) 

Uncle: So this is my little girl all grown up. 
(He pats Little Sister’s shoulder.) 


Mother: Do you remember your Uncle, 
dear? 
Uncle: She was such a little girl when I left, 


I don’t suppose she does. 

Little Sister: Oh! yes, I do! 

Mother: Why didn’t you let us know you 
were coming! We all would have met you! 


Uncle: I thought it would be more fun to 
surprise you. (He sits down at left, with 
children close beside him. Mother and Father 
sit at right.) 

Big Brother: 
have come! 
you. 

Mother: You look just as you did, when 
you left us two years ago. When you have 
rested a while, we want to hear all about the 
experiences you have had. 

Big Brother: Oh! Please tell us about your 
trip and about the people you have seen. Aré 
they all so very different than we are? 


Oh! Uncle, we are so glad you 
We have been waiting so long for 


Uncle: Yes, a great deal different than you 
are. I have lots of things to tell you which | 
know will interest you. 
things back to show you. 

Little Sister: Show them to us now! 

Big Brother: Oh! Please do, Uncle! (Uncle 
opens one of his bags and takes out some 
Chinese clothes.) 

Uncle: 
China. 

Little Sister (trying on the clothes): Oh! 
Mother, look at the pajamas Uncle Tom has 
brought tous! (She puts on the trousers of the 
Chinese child’s suit and walks up and down 
proudly.) 

Uncle: Oh! that is the kind of dress the 
little girls wear to school in China. I thought 
you would like a Chinese suit to wear to school 
here. 


I’ve brought many 


Let me see, these things are from 
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Little Sister: I couldn't wear it to school 
but I could take it to show the children. They 
would like to know what Chinese girls wear to 


school. 
Uncle: Here is a picture of a school in 
China. (Handing it to her.) You might like 


to take that too. 

Little Sister: Why! They all look as if they 
were ready for bed. 

Big Brother (looking at the picture with 
Little Sister): How about the boys in China? 
Don’t they go to school? These are all girls. 

Uncle: Oh! Yes! But they do not go to the 
same school with the girls. 

Little Sister (rummaging in the suit case): 
And see these nice knitting needles. Why are 
they so fancy? I should think they might be a 
bother in knitting. 

Uncle (laughing): Those are chop sticks. 
The Chinese people use them to eat with, as we 
use knives and forks. 

Big Brother: 
that! 


I don’t see how they can do 
(Tries using chop sticks, makes a face.) 

Little Sister: Oh! See all these silk things. 
Curtains are drawn in frame, showing a Japan- 
ese lady in a bright kimona. She stands with 
arms folded in her full sleeves 

Uncle: I wonder if you know that silk first 
came from China and Japan. Centuries ago, a 
Chinese Empress discovered how to unwind the 
silk from the cocoon and to weave cloth of it. 
Many little silk worms grow there where the 
mulberry tree is common. 

Big Brother: Yes, 
geography. In one of the rooms 


that 
at 
they are studying silk and we saw them reel the 


we found out in 


school, 


silk from a real cocoon and wind it on a little 

frame. 
Uncle: 

(He hands it to Little Sister. 


Do you think you could wear this 
shoe? 
What a small one! It must 
Oh! Look at the 
it (She sits on 


Little Sister: 


be for a very little girl. 
embroidered cat's head on 
floor and tries on shoe. 


No! That In 
China, the women bind their feet, so that they 


Uncle: is a woman’s shoe. 
can’t grow as large as a natural foot should be 
What do they do that for? 
When they 
open, a Chinese Emperor in blue mandarin coat 


He 


Big Brother: 


(Curtains are drawn in frame. 


appears. wears a high head-dress and 
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A slave boy clothed 
in scarlet and orange kneels at his feet.) 


fierce looking mustaches. 

Uncle: Hereisa picture of the first emperor 
of China and his slave boy. He had a wife, 
who was very selfish. She had deformed feet 
She asked the Emperor if she might make any 
law she wanted to. When he gave permission, 
she made a law that all the little girls in China 
have their feet bound. Their toes were to be 
turned under and bound so tight that they 
could not 
think that 


cause her own feet were deformed and ugly 


grow. She tried to make people 


deformed feet were beautiful, be- 
She was a very wicked Empress. 

Little Sister: Isn't that terrible? I’m glad 
I didn’t live in China, when such things were 
happening. 

Mother: 
Customs all over the world are changing. 
children are taking all of 


But China is very different now 
You 
Unele’s attention 
You must be quiet. He is very tired? 
Uncle: We'll let the 


things to play with and I'll show you some 


children have these 
pictures that might not interest them so much 
(Father and Mother and at 


right. (Little Sister tries on each and every- 


Uncle sit down 
thing in the suitcase and finally dresses up in 
the complete Chinese outfit and walks up and 
down the stage. The Big Brother crosses over 
to the group and studies the pictures with them. 
(Curtains are drawn in frame.) 

Uncle: 
temples upon the Acropolis in Athens, the 
You know the Greeks built very 
Here is 


Here is a picture of one of the first 


Parthenon 
perfect temples in honor of their gods. 
a picture of a beautiful Grecian maiden in 
drawn 


She 


her flowing robes. (Curtains are in 


frame. Grecian maiden appears. is 
clothed in a simple flowing robe of pale blue 
Her long hair is bound with a band of blue and 
purple.) 

Big Brother: We 


school a while ago. 


read Greek stories in 
(He tells briefly the story 
of Achilles and how his mother caused him to 
be dipped in the River Styx to make him 
invulnerable to wounds.) 

Uncle: Here is a picture I picked up in 
Rome. I think 
it is a picture of the public forum of Ancient 


I don’t know much about it. 


tome, where the Roman people gathered to 


discuss their civic affairs. (Curtains are 


drawn in frame. Almost immediately they are 
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reopened showing the dignified Roman states- 
man in his placeintheframe. He is dressed in 
the characteristic draped toga and fillet of a 
pale yellow color. He reads from a scroll.) 

Father: That’sa Roman Statesman. He’s 
reading an oration from a papyrus scroll. 
Papyrus was a reed found on the banks of the 
Nile River and used as we use paper. There 
were not many books in those days, so people 
came to listen to the great men speak. Isn’t 
he a serious looking man? 

Big Brother: With all that drapery, he 
looks more like a woman thana man. Whata 
way for a man to dress! 

Uncle: Well, they may have worn funny 
clothes and looked queer to us, but they surely 
could make roads and you should see the 
buildings that they made, with huge round 
domes and many arches. They built them so 
well that the ruins are still standing! Here’s a 
picture of a wonderful amphitheatre, called 
the Coliseum, where the people of Rome 
gathered to watch chariot races, games and all 
kinds of sports. (Little Sister crosses over and 
(Curtains are drawn. They re- 
open on a lady dressed in Medieval costume. 
She wears a high pointed hat, a loose gown of 
light purple with flowing sleeves and a long 
rose veil hangs loosely from her hat. She has 
a gay woven purse hung at her waist and is 
embroidering on a frame, which she holds in her 
hand. She wears short-fingered, dark 


joins group.) 


lace 
gloves.) 

Little Sister: Oh! How funny! Here’s a 
lady in this picture with a hat on that looks like 
a steeple. 

Father: Yes, that is the way women dressed 
in Medieval days. Those high hats were really 
copied from the church steeples. We build 
churches, now, with Gothic steeples, tall like 
her hat. What’s this, Brother? (He picks up 
a glove from the table.) This is the same sort 
of glove the ladies used to wear. See! There is 
one almost like it in this picture. 

Uncle: I 
France. 

Father: You know, I saw an interesting 
thing in a book, the other day. This glove 
reminds me of it. In the Middle Ages the 
glove was a very important part of the costume. 
The kings and the nobility had costly gloves 
with embroidery of gold on them; some were 


“ame across that when I was in 
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A man 
who could not be present at a certain place, 
was said to send his glove to represent him. 
Our term “to give the mitten” comes to us 
from this time, when the custom was to ex- 
change gloves. (Curtains are drawn.) 
Mother: 
you again. 


even decorated with precious stones. 


Grandmother will be glad to see 
We must have her come over. 

Father: I'll go and bring her, now, before I 
go back to the office. 

Uncle: Where did you find this album? I 
used to look at it when I was a boy. 

Mother: Grandmother had it out the other 
day, looking at the pictures. The children 
found it and have been looking at it while they 
were waiting for father to come home. 
Grandmother. 


(Enter 
She greets Uncle happily.) 
Grandmother: Oh! I’m so glad to see you. 
And you are looking fine, too! What strange 
countries were you in, this time? 

Uncle: We've stopped in England, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. 

He has been about all over and 
he has brought us things from almost every- 
where. 

Uncle: I’m about worn out, too. And I 
think I need ashave. (Starting toward door. 
I'll be back in a little while, Mother. (Exit 
Uncle.) 

Little Sister: 
from Japan. 


Big Brother: 


Just see what he brought me 
(Grandmother sits. Little Sis- 
ter brings things to show her.) (Curtains are 
re-opened in frame showing Colonial lady. She 
wears a pannier costume of green and orange, 
powdered hair in curls, and carries a tiny 
bonnet on her arm. She stands primly.) 

It looks 


See how 


Big Brother: I like this picture. 
something like Martha Washington. 
stiff she is—I should think it would have been 
hard to get around with such long dresses. 
Her hair is powdered and is filled with orna- 
ments. (He brings album to Grandmother. 

Grandmother: However, people in those 
days were very graceful, even if they wore such 
elaborate clothes and looked so stiff. (Enter 
George Washington in frame, in black Colonial 
costume, powdered hair and _ three-cornered 
hat. He takes the hand of the Colonial lady, 
curtesies, steps from frame and helps the 
lady down to the stage. There is music 
“the Minuet”’—they dance with much dignity 
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and step back into the frame and disappear.) 
(Brother and Sister watch dreamily.) 


Grandmother: They must have liked that 
style, for they wore it nearly a century later. 
(Curtains are reopened disclosing a woman 
dressed in a party gown of later Colonial days. 
It is of yellow and light green, cut low at the 
neck. The skirt is full and worn over hoops.) 
Here is Mrs. John Tyler, wife of President Tyler 
and she is wearing the gown she wore at her first 
reception in the White House. You know it is 
the custom for each first lady of the land to 
give one of her dresses to be kept on exhibition 
in Washington. Ihave been saving some pic- 
tures of them, that I found in a magazine. 
What did you do with them? 

Big Brother: I took them to school. We 
are studying fashions and we have had fun 
studying the styles that our Presidents’ wives 
have worn, from Martha Washington to Mrs. 
Harding. 


Little Sister: How wide her skirt is! What 
makes it stand out like that? 
Grandmother: They wore wooden and 


steel hoops under them, my dear. This one is 
not so wide as many of the fashionable ones, 
but it does look queer to us. Marie Antoin- 
nette, Queen of France, wore one that she 
could rest her hands on. 

Big Brother: She’d look queer, trying to 
squeeze on to a crowded trolley car. How in 
the world would she manage it? And her skirt 
is so long too. It must have collected a lot of 
dirt. 

Grandmother: Well, they didn’t use street 
cars in those days. Most families had carriages 
with big roomy seats and fashionable women 
never walked on the street. But they did have 
dirt. (Curtains are drawn and opened again, 
showing a woman in the quaint costume of the 
1870 period. The color is a subdued blue-gray. 
She wears a large bustle and an uncomfortable 


looking tight waist with a very high collar.) I 
wonder if you know who this is. 

Little Sister: Why, it’s—Why! Grand- 
mother, it’s you! 

Grandmother: Yes, that was my wedding 
dress and I was so proud of it. It was very 
fashionable then and very beautiful, too, 


everyone said. 
Big Brother: But what ails the skirt? It’s 
caught up there in a funny bunch in the back. 
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Grandmother: Bunch, nothing! That’s 
my bustle (proudly). Women got tired of 
wearing full shirred skirts over hoops and 
began to wear fancy petticoats with the outside 
skirts draped up. At first, the drapes were on 
the side and fastened up with ribbons. Then, 
later, they were worn just in the back and to 
make them stand out full, we wore heavy pads 
underneath the skirt. 

Big Brother: But 
didn’t you flatten it out and spoil the effect? 


when you sat down, 

Grandmother: No, not if you sat carefully 
enough. The bustle was made of wire and it 
would spring back into place again when you 
got up. 

Big Brother: You must have taken up a 
lot of room in a Imagine walking 
through the aisles of a store, at a sale, in that 
outfit. You'd everything off the 
counters, if you happened to turn around 
quickly. 

Little Sister: Was your waist ever so small 
as that, Grandmother? I could get my two 
hands around it. (She measures Grandmother's 
waist with her hands.) You are fatter than 
that, now, Grandmother. 

Grandmother: 
when I was young, to have such a big waist 
We just made ourselves small by pulling our 
clothes very tight. (She illustrates.) 

Big Brother: But how could you breathe? 
I should think you would have smothered. 
You couldn’t be healthy and wear your clothes 
so tight. 

Grandmother: It was hard to breathe, but 
people didn’t know or care much about health, 
then. The smaller we could make our waists, 
the better we liked them. People are more 
sensible, now, I think. Athletics 
exercise for girls. 

Big Brother: I'll bet you brought home a 
nice lot of germs on your skirt. It touches the 
floor, all the way around. There must be 
yards and yards of goods in it. I wish Mother 
had one like that. I could make a tent out of 
it for camping this summer. 

Grandmother: Your mother did have a 
dress with more goods in it than this one 
(Curtains are drawn. When they open, lady 
in costume of about 1895 is in frame. She wears 
a very full long skirt of blue with bands of 
darker around it, waist buttoned 


crowd! 


sweep 


I would have been ashamed, 


is good 


blue a 
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tightly down the front, with huge “ Leg-o’- 


Mutton” sleeves. She wears a hat, turned up 
in back and trimmed with large realistic pink 
roses.) Here is your mother’s first grown-up 
dress. 

Big Brother: 


squeezed all out of shape, too. 


Mother! She 
I’m glad she 
I'd be holding 


Poor was 
doesn’t wear such things, now. 
my breath all the time, just out of sympathy. 
But look at the sleeves! 


whole dress for sister out of one of 


You could make a 
them! 
\ren’t they funny? 

Grandmother: That was called 
of mutton” sleeve and it was as uncomfortable 


the “leg 
as the tight waist. It was large at the top, 
but it fitted so closely, down below the elbow, 
that it hurt. 


Look at those shoes! 


But people would wear them! 
She couldn’t walk far 
on those high and tiny heels. She was glad to 
take them off, when night came. 

Big Brother: That whole outfit looks pretty 
stiff and uncomfortable to me. I’m glad I 
don’t have to hurt my eyes, looking at it on 
everybody, now-a-days. (Curtains are drawn. 
Mother enters.) 

Big Brother: 
wear such clothes? 

Mother: Why, yes, of course I did! That 
isn’t any more queer than a costume I wore not 
long ago. Wait! -I’ll find it! looks 
through album. Curtains are opened in frame, 


Mother, did you ever really 


(She 
showing the style of 1905. The dress is long 
The waist has a wide lace yoke 
The 
hair is combed in a huge pompadour.) This 
I was proud 


and very full. 
and bertha and a high boned collar. 


picture was taken of me in 1905. 

of my frock. 
Big Brother: 

wear a hat. 


(Children laugh. 

How in the world could you 
You must have had loads more 
hair than you have now. How did you make 
it stands up like that? 

Mother: We 
under our hair. 


wore pads called ‘“rats”’ 
Yes, and they 
were made of all kinds of things, Chinamen’s 
I think that collar is 


worse than an eighteen inch waist or a “leg of 


Grandmother (disgustedly): 
ques, and even wire. 
mutton” sleeve. 


Big Brother: 
style to it either. 


I don’t think there is much 
It looks sloppy to me. 


~ 


Grandmother: I don't see why we ever 


changed the graceful bustles that we used to 
wear, when I was a girl, to these queer-shaped 


skirts. (Curtains are drawn in frame 


Big Brother: 


wear, but maybe they might have been worse 


Funny old clothes you used to 


(He goes to the book case and takes down the 
picture of the 


drawn to show 


girl. Curtains are 


modern girl 


modern 
in frame. She 
knitted 


She carries a 


wears a 1922 sports costume, with 
sweater, and flat-heeled shoes. 
However, not one 


soft hat in her hand.) 


can compare with the modern girl. Just see 
how healthy she looks! 


thing, not 


She's ready for any- 
bothered by long trailing skirts! 
Her lungs are not squeezed out of working 
order by tight clothes! She can walk miles in 
I think she is the best dressed 


girl in the whole history and I am sure her 


those shoes! 


clothes are the most comfortable. 


That may be all right for 
today, but in my time we would have thought 


Grandmother: 


she was quite a “Tom-boy,”’ and not at all 
refined, as a young lady should be. 
Big Brother: 


She’s my choice of all this bunch! 


Nothing! 
(He bows 


*“'Tom-boy! os 


deeply to her and leads her from the frame 
down on to the stage, just as the modern boy, 
in white flannels and sports shoes appears in 
Exit Little Sister, Mother and Grand- 
mother. Big Brother and Modern Girl take 
their places, near back of stage as the first 
Modern Boy helps 
through the frame on to the stage 


frame. 


couple for a Virginia Reel. 
“1905” 
They take their place in the dance. 
“1895” with partner (a boy in long trousers, 
Prince Albert”’ coat,ete.), “1860” and ‘1840,’ 
with their partners, step from frame and take 


Likew ise 


their places for the Virginia Reel. They go 
through the dance with much fun and en- 
thusiasm, then re-enter the frame in the same 
Big Brother 


remains alone gazing into the frame, dreamily 


order and disappear back stage. 


One by one, the figures (from the Cave man to 
the Modern Girl and Boy 
walk slowly to front of stage, turn around, bow 
back frame. Big Brother 
with review of the 


emerge from frame, 


through 
watches interest this 
History of Costume. 


and go 


to 


a 
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‘‘4 VALENTINE PARTY’ GOOD WORK FOR STORMY DAYS. DRAWN 
BY FLORENCE PARSELL, ART SUPERVISOR, ANGOLA, INDIANA 
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RELIEFO DECORATED OBJECTS OF WOOD, BASKETRY, CELLULOID, GLASS AND METAL DESIGNED 
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Teaching Art in Dress 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


HAT the girl of high school age 

does care about her clothes, and 
general appearance is shown by that 
sly use of powder puff and mirror. 
When she finds that the art teacher can 
demonstrate (not theorize), that girls 
can acquire a more distinctive dress, 
she sits up interested. With her lack 
of talent she did not elect from the 
usual art courses. She would, however, 
enjoy and gain much from an appre- 
ciation course. 

“Art in Dress”’ is a course that does 
not require a so-called art talent and it is 
given in connection with the girls’ work 
insewing. The art teacher simply takes 
the sewing hour once a week. While 
the sewing teacher is a specialist in the 
construction of garments and under- 
stands the art principles in relation to 
them, she welcomes the co-operation of 
the art teacher because the latter is more 
of an expert in her line. 

A few months ago the art and domes- 
tic art departments of the high school, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, jointly pur- 
chased about seventy quarter-yard 
samples of textile materials, mostly soft 
A. B. C. silks and cotton crepes, because 
these furnished a wide range of the 
spectrum colors in varied values and 
intensities at a minimum cost of about 
ten dollars. With these a “color clinic” 
is conducted in class under the direction 
of Miss Helen Lussenden, art instructor. 
The girls test the different colors in 
relation to their respective complexions 
and hair before the mirror, and then 


decide with the helpful guidance of the 
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teacher, what colors best bring out their 
good points, and what values, hues, and 
intensities spoil their appearance. The 
clear-skinned blonde discovers how be- 
coming pastel colors are. The clear- 
skinned brunette now realizes that she 
is the type that can best wear the bright 
intensities. The dark,  sallow-com- 
plexioned girl learns that she is limited 
to the low-toned colors; that white by 
contrast makes her look darker; and 
that violets call out the yellow in her 
sallow skin. The ruddy cheeked maid 
decides that she will not add to her 
ruddiness by wearing tones of red. 
The students develop, through experi- 
mentation, the ability to detect fine 
differences of tint and shade. 

The lower photograph shows the 
color clinic in progress. One rather 
stout girl is trying on stripes and plaids 
to prove their undesirable quality of 
making her look larger. Some of the 
seated students are making records of 
their discoveries. Each girl is filling a 
mimeographed outline of a girl’s head 
with a wash of water-color representing 
her own complexion and hair. In 
spaces adjoining she paints samples of 
the colors she can wear most effectively. 
On the page appears also a typed set of 
paragraphs descriptive of colors suited 
to eight common types, namely: Fair 
Blonde, Titian Blonde, Pale Brunette, 
Olive Brunette, Florid Brunette, Sal- 
low Mature Woman, Fair Mature 
Woman, and Blonde-Brunette; taken 
from Mary Brooks Pickin’s “Secrets of 


Distinctive Dress.”” This page, when 
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rWO CLASSES STUDYING DRESS DESIGN AT THE HIGH SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICH THE UPPER PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHOWS A CLASS STUDYING LINE AND TEXTURE BELOW IS THE “COLOR CLINI UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF HELEN LUSSENDEN, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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SIZE 


HEIGHT 





COLORS I CAN WEAR BECOMINGLY °°? 
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HAIR 





COMPLEXION 











FAIR BLONDE 
Hair - Flaxen or golden 


Eyes - blue, gray or brown 
Complexion- clear. pale 


Lustrous black with bright touches ; white; 
dark brown: soft blues ; green; warm gray: 
wisteria ; pale yellow; soft pinles 





TITIAN BLONDE 

Hair - auburn 

Eyes - blue.gray or brown 
Complexion, medium clear 


Transparent black; wory; deep brown; darle soft 
blues; bronze green ; rich orange ; Flesh tint: 





BLONDE - BRUNETTE, “in between’ 


Hair- medium brown 
Eyes: gray- blue-gray or brown 
Complexion - medium 


Ivory; pinkish tan; golden brown ; soft blue; 
blue-green; darkest red ; pale rose 





PALE. BRUNETTE, 

Hair- black or dark brown 
Eyes- brown, gray or blue 
Complexion. Fair 


Black with white; ivory; all shades of blue; 
all shades of gray ; orchid ; dark red; grayed 
yellow ; pale rédse. 





OLIVE. BRUNETTE, 
Hair- dark brown or black 
Complexion. olive 


Lips- very deep red 


Ivory ; mahogany; dark blue ; dark green; 
dark red; apricot in sheer material ; 
salmon pink 





FLORID BRUNETTE 

Hair- black or dark brown 
Eyes - brown, black or gray 
Complexion: dark ; high color 


Black with ecru or touches of color; rvory:tan: 
nut, or red-brown dark peacock blue; any tone 
of yellow from orange to ivory 





SALLOW MATURE WOMAN 
air- gray or white 
s-. brown, blue or gray 
Complexion - sallow, pale 


Black good only with cream and touch of bright 
color ; navy blue with no tinge of purpt 
warm gray; dull wine shade ; old ‘rose 








FAIR-SKINNED MATURE WOMAN 
Hair- gray or white 
Eyes- blue, brown,or gray 





Black if relieved by white; white; seal or 
chestnut brown; dull old blues: blue- gray : 
dull heliotrope ; pale buff; pale rose. 








STUDENT FILLS IN THE UPPER PORTION, COLORING THE FACE AND HAIR SO AS TO REPRESENT HER 
OWN HAIR AND COMPLEXION 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 1924 





EXAMPLE OF THE CHART OF COMMON TYPES USED BY THE STUDENTS IN THEIR NOTEBOOKS. EACH 
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ANOTHER MIMEOGRAPHED CHART WHICH IS FILLED OUT BY THE STUDENTS BY MEANS OF 
SHOWING CORRECT AND INCORRECT COSTUMES. THEY PROVE THE POINTS IN THEIR NOTEBOOKS 


| HOUSE DRESS BUSINESS COSTUME AFTERNOON GOWN PARTY GOWN 
N 
’ 

. 

4b 
y CORRECT DRESS FOR STOUT FIGURE INCORRECT DRESS FOR STOUT FIGURE 

y 
J 
/ 
<j <j 
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completed, forms a part of her sewing 
notebook. 

The class in the upper photograph is 
studying line and texture, also through 
laboratory experiments. Capes, coats, 
and hats of various colors, sizes and 
materials are brought to class. Girls of 
different sizes and heights try them on. 
Seeing for themselves teaches more 
quickly and convincingly the principles 
involved than much talking and de- 
signing on paper without it can do. 
The short, broad girl is demonstrating 
how a cape broadens her silhouette still 
more and shortens her apparent stature 
in proportion. Standing beside her is a 
tall, slender girl, who wears a cape very 
becomingly because her figure needs filling 
out. At the extreme right is another 
stout girl proving that a large-textured 
sweater, ruffles, and a plaid skirt are to 
be avoided by persons of her build. The 
round collar and similiar sweater is 





better on the slender girl sitting beside 
her. The girls have an enthusiastic, 
jolly hour exchanging garments and 
hats and studying their problems. 
Then on mimeographed drawings of 
slender and stout figures, they design 
correct and incorrect costumes to 
further prove their points through con- 
trast and to record their deductions for 
the sewing notebook. Here they bring 
into their discussions and designs the 
matter of accessories, such as earrings, 
beads! furs, bags, fans, parasols, and foot- 
wear, in their relation to different types 
of people, and suitability to occasion. 

These demonstrations have proved of 
so much interest to girls in general that 
they were formulated into a program 
feature for a high school art club meet- 
ing. Moreover, a_ regular elective 
course called “Art in Dress”’ is being 
incorporated into the series of high 


school courses. 





SOME MORE OF THE COSTUMES USED IN “THE HISTORY 
OF CLOTHING.” CAN YOU TELL THE DATES OF THESE? 
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Appreciation of Good Design 


M. MATILDA MIETT 


HE following method was used in 

our grade classes with gratifying 
results. Hoping that other teachers 
might be helped by these suggestions I 
am sending them in. 

A talk on appropriate materials for 
various things in the home was first 
discussed, then the necessity for beauty 
of proportion and form to make an 
object pleasing. This was followed 
by the importance of accurate measure- 
ments and execution to make the object 
useful and a joy to the producer as well 
as to the observer. 

Next came the study of decoration on 
objects that should or might receive it, 
and the kind that would appear to 
strengthen the object. Elegance in 
simplicity was emphasized and great 
stress put on accuracy and good execu- 
tion, for a good design fails to decorate 
an object when poorly executed. 

In the third grade a holder for hot 
dishes was the desired object, and as this 
would require laundering, a wash fabric 
was chosen—namely checked gingham. 
The convenient size and form for such 
an article was then decided and this was 
followed by a study of appropriate 
decorations which could be worked 
out with cross-stitches over the woven 
squares of the material. 

For this the field of decoration was 
planned on cross section paper and in 
most cases a border with emphasized 
corners was chosen on a surface pattern. 

The color scheme was next decided 
and the approved design applied to the 
gingham. 


Grades 4 and 5 in the decoration of a 
guest towel or bath towel with an initial 
letter, first planned a suitable sized 
letter by paper folding. When this was 
decided the children planned a cut 
letter from the given oblong or square. 
The letter was then placed on a piece of 
cross section paper as a template and a 
drawing made of the same. This gave 
the children a foundation for a group of 
squares which could be used in a letter, 
and when the letter contained curves or 
slant lines, squares were chosen which 
would best express these directions. 

Color schemes for decoration were 
next chosen and the pattern worked on a 
suitable part of the towel over canvas 
or coarse scrim, which was removed 
when the letter was completed. 

In the problem for Grade 6—a 
straight line border on a guest towel— 
the field of decoration was first planned 
with cross section paper and then modi- 
fied for the desired border. Color 
schemes were then studied and the 
accepted design applied to the towel 
over canvas or scrim. 

In Grade 7 a bag for opera glasses or 
small work bag was the desired object. 
Suitable materials were first studied, 
followed by a study of appropriate sizes 
and forms. 

When this was done the field of 
decoration was planned and a pattern 
made of cross section paper. This was 
then worked out as a surface pattern 
and the color scheme planned for 
decoration, lining and cord. Canvas 
was then basted over the material for 
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SEWING 20 CROSS STITCH WORK 
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TOWEL BORDERS DONI IN CROSS STITCH DESIGN UNDER 
MISS MIETT. THESE WERE MADE IN rH SIXTH GRADI 
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SEWING 20 TOWEL DESIGNS 
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DESIGNS WORKED OUT BY GIRLS IN THE SEVENTH GRADE, SYRACUSE N. Y., SCHOOLS 
BIRDS, INSECTS, AND TREES ARE GENERALLY WELL ADAPTED FOR THIS KIND OF DESIGN 
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the bag and the design worked in cross 
stitch. 

In Grade 8 the problem was a con- 
ventionalized border of animal, bird or 
insect forms on a guest towel. 

The pupils first planned the location 
and width of the border, then the size 
of the units and spaces between them. 
One of the block units was then cut 
into a bird, animal or insect form, and 
this was used as a pattern in changing all 
the blocks of paper to the desired form. 

When the poster border wasapproved, 
one of the animal, bird or insect forms 
was used as a template on cross section 


paper and as in Grades 4 and 5, squares 


were chosen on the cross section paper 
which would best express the form. 
The conventionalized form was then 
worked on the towel over canvas as in 
the other grades in the approved color 
scheme. 

The joy experienced from the finished 
products by the children and _ their 
parents was very great, and to our sur- 
prise many boys elected to do these 
problems and in all cases did good work. 
Such boys will make better surgeons, 
dentists, tool makers, jewelers, en- 
gravers, shoe manufacturers, and tailors, 
after learning to control a needle 


accurately. 
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Costume Design in Junior High School 


NELLIE A. DUBOIS 


T IS the desire of girls of the Junior 

High School through the college age 
to look attractive and they think in order 
to do this they must have many clothes 
of the latest style. The following les- 
sons were worked out, keeping in mind 
the Junior High School girl; the aim of 
the teacher being to train the pupils to 
suitable to 


design and select clothes 





10 LESSONS—80 
Lesson | 

Consider the interests of the girls of this 

desire to be grown up—interest in plays 


age 


and movies. 


Study types using movie stars: 
Dramatic—Tall, dignified, dark hair and 

eyes (Nazimova). 

Short, blond 
blue eyes (usually) (Mary Pickford). 

Athletic 
height, 
brown hair, usually. 


Ingenue vivacious, hair, 


Strong, active, vigorous, medium 


broad shoulders, auburn or 





The teacher should have many good illustra- 
tions of these types and with the class study 
the kind of lines used in the costumes of these 
types. 

Dramatic—Long lines to givestrength and 
dignity. 

Ingenue—Curved lines and broken masses 
to suggest gayety, youth and delicacy. 

Athletic—Full lines, nothing tight fitting 
clothing made for comfort. 

Ask the pupils to find illustrations in maga- 
zines of these types. Have them select people 
in the school whom they think come under 
Decide to which type or 
combination of types various members of the 


these various types. 


class belong. 
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their age, occasion and type, and to 
emphasize simplicity in dress. 

The first the 
most part take the form of lectures and 


few lessons must for 


discussions. The pupils should keep 
notebooks in which the points brought 
out in the discussions are written up. 
In these notebooks should also be kept 
collections of illustrations with explana- 
tions of the points illustrated. 


MINUTE PERIOD 


Lesson II 
Study of color 
How color effects us: 
Hue—Cool colors: blue, blue green, 


blue purple. Restfulness, passiveness, 
solemnity, serenity, mystery. 


Warm 
green. 


colors: red, yellow, yellow 
Exciting, active, gayety, aggres- 
siveness, boldness. 


Value 


Dark: Solemnity, depression, strength, 


Light: gayety, activeness, youth 


age, richness. 
Strong contrasts: excitement, confus- 


ion, hilarity. 


Intensity—Bright, vitality, excitement, 
action. 

Dull: passiveness, uninteresting, 
subtle. 


Colors suited to Types. 

Dark tones, medium, or full of 
if 
trim with warm colors, 


Dramatic 
intensity, of warm colors, or cool 
color is used 
full intensity. 
Ingenue—Light, bright, cool colors 
Light, grayed warm colors. 
Athletic—Brilliant colors, full intensity. 
to 


schemes for individual costumes: 


Points consider in working out color 
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SOME OF THE TYPES FOR WHICH DRESSES ARE PLANNED IN MISS DUBOIS’ CLASSES 
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1. Hair—Since it is largest mass, use it as a 
basis for color scheme. 

Light Hair—Cool colors, warm colors, 
grayed 

Dark Hair—Warm colors. Cool colors 
with trimmings of warm color, full in- 
tensity. 

Two ways to Bring out Color of Hair: 

(a) Contrasting Scheme—Contrast and re- 
peat of color to harmonize with the hair 
makes a good scheme. 

(b) Related Scheme. 





2. Eyes—A note of color somewhere in the 
design to bring out color of eyes, (as blue 
trimmings to bring out blue eyes). 

3. Size of Individual—Slender persons— 
Warm colors usually best, medium intensity. 
Stout persons—Should avoid too brilliant 
colors, cool colors of low intensity best. 

Bring into class as many kinds of textiles and 
of as many colors as possible. Then have 
pupils come before the class and try different 
colors to find the color and texture material 
best suited tothem. Note the effect of different 
textures. Shiny finish better for some types, 
while dull finish is better for others 


Lesson III 
Tue Strout GiRL AND THE SLENDER GIRL 
Discussions of dresses suited for various 
occasions—school afternoon party. Have 
pupils name individuals whom they think 
properly dressed for school. Show many 
illustrations of suitable school dresses. Ask 
the pupils to select from these dresses those 
which they think best suited for a stout girl. 
Ask what would be the result if she wore 
dresses with ruffles, tucks, ete. 
Bring out these points: 
Stout girls should wear: 
1. Long lines. 
2. Quiet colors. 
3. Unobtrusive, vertical stripes. 
4. Shoes and stockings to match costume 
Stout girls should avoid: 
1. Flounces, tucks, trimmings, which 
produce horizontal effects 
2. Coats ending at the hip line. 
3. Plaids, stripes that are broad, large 


designs, large dots. 
4. Very tight or very loose clothes 
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5. Very bright colors or strong contrasts. 
6. Waists contrasting with skirt 
Select a slender girl in the class. Discuss 
the kind of dress best suited for her to bring out 
these points. 
The slender girl should wear: 
1. Horizontal lines in blouses, sleeves and 
skirt. 
2. Flounces, tucks, draped effects. 
The slender girl should avoid: 
1. Vertical lines including stripes. 
2. Close fitting clothes. 
3. Deep yokes. 
4. Angular lines in waist, sleeves, skirt, 
coat and hat. 


Lessons IV, V, VI 
DESIGNING A ScHoot Dress 
Space Division in Costumes 

Costumes which divide in halves or thirds 
are poor. Ask pupils to analyze the costumes 
in magazines bearing this in mind. Give 
pupils figures to trace which have been care- 
fully selected, bearing these points in mind. 

1. Figure suggestive of youthfulness. 

2. Figure simple in line. 

Pupils trace and work out design suitable for 
school dress. Figures for tracing, if drawn on 
architects linen can be used a number of times 


Lessons VII, VIII 


Discussion of the care and cost of clothing 

Have pupils read up in bulletins on the care 
of clothing. Discuss kinds of material best 
suited to school wear. Have pupils send for 
samples of dress materials and trimmings. 
Let them figure out what it would cost to make 
the dress they have designed. If possible 
have the dress made. Show how many 
changes may be made in one dress, thus giving 
variety and lessening the cost. Show how 
different types of stitchery add to the attrac- 
tiveness of dresses. Ask pupils to bring dresses 
to school. Try different dresses on individuals 
to note effect of lines and color. If possible 
get a loan of dresses from stores in the city for a 
fashion exhibit. Visit one or two of the best 
stores. Have pupils select dresses they think 
suited to themselves and different members of 
the class, applying their knowledge. 
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Lessons IX, X secured from Government. National Geo- 


ai Le graphic—textiles, color, costumes, etc. 
These lessons may be devoted to designing 


. ' " ; ' Winterburn—Principles of Correct Dress. 
an afternoon or party dress. Emphasize sim- 


- Pupils: 

plicity P 
Pencils 
Materials Watercolors, brushes,—paint cloths 
Pensheve: ; y Water-color paper (if possible) 
t o. 
‘ood ill ; Tracing paper 
Good ulustrations of actresses and movie Netshbeoks 


stars in dresses suited to various parts they are Illustrations from magazines 


to play. Good illustrations of costumes suited Q, les of m: ials 
‘ ted in Ii | G ; Samples of materials 

24C rpe s d 4 ‘olor. 0 ‘ 
to each type studied in line and color 100K Results: Pupils should be able to select from 


ee ~ wo — = pms clothes ready-made at stores, those best suited 

o orec texti es. olor ¢ gg anc aca “5 to their types. Be able to give suggestions as 
age S$! “pers zaar, S , 2 

Magazines: Vogue, Harper Bazaar, tyle, to how they wish their clothes made. ( arry 


Chi ’s Ve Children’s Row , . : 
vildren st 5 neat hildren Royal their designs to the sewing department, and 


Any books found in city library on costumes make dress like designs. To help others in 
of different countries, bulletins on clothing — selecting clothing 





INSPIRATION FOR A CHILD'S BIB, DONE IN CROSS 
STITCH WORK. CAN YOU PLAN ONE AS GOOD 
AS THIS? 
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The Story of the Stars and Stripes 


HE American Flag is a growth, 

rather than a creation. 
can be traced back to the 12th century, 
or nearly 600 years prior to the first 
“Flag Day,”’ June 14, 1777. 


Its history 


During the first crusade in 1195, Pope 
Urban II assigned to all the Christian 
nations as standards crosses varying in 
color and design, emblematic of the 
warfare in which they were engaged. 
To the Scotch troops was assigned the 
white saltire, known as the white cross 
of St. Andrew, on a blue field. The 
British used a yellow cross, but a cen- 
tury and a quarter later they adopted a 
red cross on a white field, known as the 
red cross of St. George. 

When James VI of Scotland ascended 
the throne of England as James I, he 
combined the two flags, and issued a 
proclamation requiring all ships to 
carry the new flag at their main masts. 
At the same time the vessels of south 
Britain were to carry at their foremasts 
the red cross of St. George and the ships 
of north Britain to carry the white cross 
of St. Andrew . 

The new flag was known as “ Kings 
the ‘‘Union Colors,’’ or the 
later as the 


Colors,”’ 
and 
“Union Jack,”’ and was the one under 
which the British made all their perma- 
nent settlements in America. It 
the flag of Great Britain only by proc- 
until 1707 did 
Parliament pass an act definitely uniting 


“Great Union,”’ 


was 
lamation, however; not 
the two countries and their flags. In 


the same year the Government issued 
regulations requiring the Navy to use 





what was known as the white ensign; 
the Naval 
and the 


Reserve, the blue ensign; 
Merchant Marine, the red 
Owing to the fact that the 
were 


ensign. 
British 
where, the colonists in America came to 


merchant vessels every- 
look upon this red ensign as the flag of 
Great Britain. 

The New 


colonies were bitterly opposed to the 


people in the England 


In 1635 some of the 
declined to 


cross in the flag. 
troops in Massachusetts 
march under this flag and the military 
commissioners were forced to design 
other flags for their troops with the 


cross left out. The design they adopted 


has not been preserved. In 1652 a 
mint was established in Boston. 
Money coined in this mint had the pine 


The 


pine tree design was also used on New 


tree stamped on one side of it. 


England flags, certainly by 1704 and 
possibly as early as 1635. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution 
the American colonies had no flag com- 
mon to allof them. In many cases the 
merchant marine flag of England was 
used with the pine tree substituted 
for the Jack. 
adopted the green pine tree on a white 
“An Appeal to 
Heaven.” Southern 
States had the rattlesnake flag with the 
motto ‘ Don’t Tread on Me”’ 
This flag had been used 
by South Carolina as early as 1764. 
Benjamin Franklin defended the rattle- 
snake device on the ground that the 


Union Massachusetts 


field with the motto: 


Some of the 


on a white 
or vellow field. 


rattlesnake is found only in America 
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and that emblems were con- 


sidered by ancients to be symbols of 


serpent 


wisdom. 

In September 1775, there was dis- 
played in the South what is by many 
believed to be the first distinctively 
American flag. It blue with a 
white crescent, and matched the dress 
of the troops, who wore caps inscribed 
“Liberty or Death.” 

The desired to adopt a 
common flag; but they had not yet 
declared independence and were not at 
They took 
the British flag as they knew it, and 
made a new colonial flag by dividing the 
red field with white stripes into thirteen 
alternate red and white stripes. 


was 


colonists 


first seeking independence. 


This is 
known as the Cambridge flag, because 
it was first unfurled over Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., on 
January 1, 1776. It complied with the 
law of 1707 by having the Union Jack 
on it; it also represented the thirteen 
colonies by the thirteen stripes. 

As the colonists gradually became 
converted to the idea that independence 
from the mother country was necessary 
they began to modify the flag, first by 
leaving off the Union Jack and using 
only the thirteen horizontal stripes. 
The modified flags were not always 
red and white, but regularly consisted 
of combinations of two colors selected 
from red, white, blue and yellow. The 
final modification was the replacement 
of the Union Jack by the white stars on 
a blue field. 

The stars are the only distinctive 
feature the American flag. The 
charming story which credits Betsy 
Ross with making the first flag of stars 
and stripes is still accepted by historians. 


of 


When Washington suggested the six- 
pointed star, she demonstrated the ease 
with which a five pointed star could be 
made by folding a piece of paper and 
producing one with a single clip of the 
are the 
opinion that both stars and stripes in the 
flag were derived from the coat of arms 
of the Washington family, but this 
theory is not generally held. 


scissors. Some writers of 


The official adoption of our first flag 
was in 1777. On June 14 of that year 
the Continental Congress passed an act 
providing that ‘‘the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.”’ The 


stars, white on 
thirteen stars were arranged in a circle to 
symbolize the perpetuity of the union of 
the States. 

Vermont was admitted to the Union 
in 1791 and Kentucky in 1792. It was 
felt that these two new States ought to 
be recognized on the flag, so in 1794 
Congress passed an act making the flag 
fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 

This remained the flag of the United 
the War of 1812, 
until there were twenty States in the. 


States throughout 
Union. In 1816, an effort was again 
made to modify the flag so that all the 
new States would be represented on it. 
To be continually adding stripes would 
make the flag very awkward in shape 
and appearance, so after arguing the 
matter for two years, Congress decided 


to return to the original thirteen stripes 


and one star for each State. There 
are still many who believe that the 
symbolic circular grouping of stars 


should be restored. 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 
Education, Chicago University 





A Lincoln Birthday Project 


ETHEL WHITNEY THOENEN 


[' WAS Lincoln’s birthday and we 
took the children to hear a talk on 
Lincoln. The speaker showed them a 
cast of Lincoln’s hand that had been as 
he held a piece of broom handle in his 
closed hand. They had an opportunity 
to handle the cast and examine it very 
When we the 
schoolroom, some of the children wanted 
to know the made. 
One child who was very artistic, and 
loved to make things, said she didn’t 
see why we couldn’t make casts of our 
own hands. Well, we all decided that 
possibly we could, so we began to look 
up all we could find on the subject, 
but we found very little that was of 
ralue tous. The sonof oneof America’s 
famous sculptors was going to the 
college that was connected with the 
school, so we got a few pointers from 
him and with our own ingenuity we 
worked out the following successful 
experiment in the following manner: 


carefully. returned to 


how cast was 


1. We got sticks from the yard, which the 
caild held tightly in its hand. 

2. We greased the hand and stick well 
with lard or vaseline. 

3. We took common art modeling clay and 
plastered the whole hand with it, pressing it on 
the hand quite firmly. The thickness of the 
clay that covers the hand should be at least 
one inch. Let the stick extend outside the 
clay as shown in the illustration. 


4. We then took a paring knife and care- 
fully ran the point of it from the wrist toward 
the hand, up over the knuckles and down to the 
wrist again, cutting entirely through the clay. 
Care must be taken that you do not prick the 
hand with the knife; follow line as given in 
illustration. 

5. We opened up the two pieces of clay 
just enough to let the child carefully slip out 
his hand. Then we gently put the two pieces 
of clay together again, as near like the way 
they were on the hand as possible. 

6. This we laid away to dry. (We found 
later, that we could use it wet, but not so 
successfully). 

7. At the drug store, we bought common 
plaster-of-Paris, allowing about a pound to a 
hand. 

8. When the clay was dry, we mixed up the 
plaster-of-Paris, and just before it was ready to 
set, we'poured it into the mold of clay. Care 
must be taken not to let the plaster-of-Paris 
get too near set. 

9. When the plaster was well set, we broke 
off the clay very gently, and we had the hand 
well formed, and even the lines of the hand 
showing. 

10. We took some of the feet too, but it 
was a little more awkward so the children pre- 
ferred the hand. We also took one of an old 
match safe that held a monk’s head. This 
too, was successful. This we greased especi- 


ally well. 


The time required is small, but one 
should have a lot of newspapers as it 
is a mussy experiment. However, the 
children get so much joy out of it that 
it is worth the time and trouble. If 
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you are in a school where you are stinted 
on supplies let the children buy the 
plaster-of-Paris as it will not cost more 
than find 
that you will have to pay for the sup- 
plies yourself, make just a few, although 
you will find that each child will want 
to make one of their own hand. Our 
Kindergarteners and high school pupils 
were both intensely interested in the 
experiment. 


five or ten cents. If you 


This same idea can be applied to 
things that have already been cast as 
paper weights and other simple 
The the 
will 


toys 
original of object 


break 


clay more readily if it is first given a 


objects. 


being cast loose from the 


light coat of oil, such as cooking or 


linseed oil, before putting the clay 


around it. A little experimenting will 


open up many possibilities. 
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A Real Store 


AND A REAL House COMBINED 


NATALIE HARDY FARNUM 


LL children like to play store, 

and the girls especially like to 
play house. The suggestion made in 
the accompanying diagram is of a house 
that is large enough to really use to 
keep things in. 

This sort of house is very simple to 
make, and makes an unusually attrac- 
tive and practical ornament for the 
living room or nursery. While decidedly 
simple in construction, its appearance 
when completed would lead one to 
believe that it involved considerable 
work. 

The best way to start such a project 
is to secure four packing boxes about 
four feet by four feet by ten inches or 
more. Most wholesale dealers will be 
glad to dispose of such boxes at a 
reasonable figure. If you are allowed 
to select the boxes, be sure to take the 
ones that are well put together at the 
joints. 

Place the boxes together as shown in 
Diagram 1, planning for three doors 
and using the wall of the room for the 
Knock off 


front side of each 


fourth side of the house. 
extra slats on the 
frame so as to allow an opening for store 
window. Next tack a couple of strips of 
red brick crepe paper at the tops of the 
frames so as to give the appearance of a 
wall above the windows. Lattice work 
made of narrow strips of red cardboard 
form a delightful background for the 
Narrow 


store-house, or house-store. 


strips of crepe paper are used to finish 
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the base of the store, and cardboard 
fitted 
bases for the store. 

To make the roof you should first 


into frames makes the window 


nail two narrow strips of wood in a 
vertical position onto the two boxes’ 
frames which stand next to the wall. 
Join the tops of these strips with a 
horizontal strip of wood as shown in 
Diagram 2. Also nail a short strip 
across the top of the front door and one 
strip on each side, from A to B and C to 
D. Next drive tacks partly in along 
the 
inches apart. 


sides. 
Join 


Keep them six 
the tacks 
string each way, forming squares. 


topmost 
with a 
A piece of cotton sheet wadding, 
placed over these strings will make a 
The 


exposed parts of the house frame may 


light, excellent roof for the house. 


be painted a suitable color. 

With such a framework, many possi- 
improvements will 
suggest Pillars, 
boxes, flower pots, and similarornaments 
are easily added. A little door lamp 
can be readily made by taking a piece 


bilities of varied 


themselves. window 


of heavy wrapping paper and staining 
it with orange or yellow watercolors. 
This ean then be rolled into a cylindrical 
shape and pasted where the ends join 
together. This light may be suspended 
by means of a thin piece of wire from a 
nail beside the doorway. 

Flower pots may be made of little 
round cardboard boxes filled with sand 
real flowers set into them, 


and with 














WORKING DRAWING 29 A REAL HOUSE 
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With the structure 
above many additional 
ideas may be worked 

out, as cardboerd pillars 
flower pots and design 

motifs Windows may 
be made of waxed 


paper 
































DIAGRAM SENT IN 


BY NATALIE FARNUM, SHOWING HOW THE HOUSE-sSTORI 
Is ARRANGED. THIS WILL PROVE 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROJECT FOR WINTER DAYS 
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HOW WE KEEP ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 








ALLISON 

































or flowers made of crepe paper. The 
small terra cotta flower pots sold at 
florists would also look well. 

Once started, the interested boy or 
girl will think of many other ways to 
decorate his house or store, whichever 
it may be. My son trims his own 


ANNYE A 


HEN I was a little girl, Saint 

Valentine’s night was one to 
be dreaded. Countless liberties were 
taken with door-knobs, windows, gates, 
and screen doors, and the so-called 
comic valentines which were generally 
wrapped around a rock and thrown with 
a bang against the front door, were 
coarse, vulgar, and often indecent. On 
the other hand, there was the rightly 
named sentimental valentine with its 
dectaratiose of undying affection. 

When I began to teach I felt that a 
neutral ground could be formed between 
these two extremes. Children love to 
celebrate special days and what their 
energy needed was not to be checked 
but only to be trained into the right 
channel. The rootof the troubleseemed 
to be a misunderstanding of the real 
meaning of the day; its disinterested 
spirit of giving pleasure to others. Very 
few knew the story of good “St. 
Valentine’s Day,’ but one little girl 
said, “‘St. Valentine’s Day is the day we 
can throw rocks.” I always tell the 
story because it beautifully explains 
that valentines are really loving mes- 
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windows frequently, has counters inside 
the house-store, electric light, and a 
fireplace of brick paper. I regret the 
hour when I shall need the room for 
other purposes, as the house store is 


amazingly handsome. 


How We Keep St. Valentine’s Day 


LLISON 


sages. Often we try to think of some 
sick or crippled child to whom these 
messages may be sent. 

I encourage the children to make 
comic valentines and we try to be very 
careful that our valentines shall amuse 
but never offend. The blackboards are 
covered with suggestions of all sorts, 
funny sketches and rhymes to fit. 
Boats, aeroplanes, automobiles, wagons, 
kites, birds, boys and girls, fish, bal- 
loons, and countless other things may 
be made of assembled hearts, either 
drawn or cut from paper. The children 
especially delight in puzzle valentines 
and are greatly pleased when they can 
read them correctly, and they all enjoy 
making them. 

The old sentimental valentine has 
also been revolutionized into what the 
children call the “‘Pretty Valentine.” 
Many of the flowers, like the violet and 
morning glory, have heart-shaped 
leaves; the four-leaf clover, emblem of 
good luck, may be made of four hearts; 
the wild rose has five hearts for petals 
and the dogwood four; the forget-me-not 
is easy to draw, and a border of forget- 
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HOW WE KEEP ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 








me-nots makes a pretty finish for a 
heart shaped folder on the inner page of 
The 
double rose may be conventionalized as 
a spiral within a circle, and the bleeding 
heart is both pretty and graceful. All 
sorts of kinds, either conventional or 
naturalistic may be used, and birds and 
flowers may be combined. 
in silhouette 


which a verse may be written. 


The figure 
the 
valentine season is a good time to cut 


may be used; so 
from the pose, and very good results 
may be obtained. 

My superintendent calls me ‘The 
Valentine Lady” because he has often 
come in when I was giving a valentine 
lesson. 

The children enjoy having a valentine 
box for the room and love to make 
valentines for it. They also love to 
make appropriate decorations for the 
room and for valentine parties given by 
the school. For the one given this year 
they made beautiful caps from pink, 
red, white and American beauty crepe 
paper; decorating them with all sorts of 
designs in hearts, and these when sold at 


the party, added a charming color note 
and netted a nice sum for the school. 
Another year they dressed lollipops in 
queen of hearts costumes for the sale. 
At such 
generally 
tableaux illustrating old songs such as 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie”’ 
and “Seeing Nellie Home” 


school valentine parties we 


have a mixed program: 


the chorus 
of the song being played or sung during 
the tableaux, a story or recitation music; 
the queen and knave of hearts as a 
tableaux and for a finale the entrance of 
St. Valentine driving a team of cupids 
who shower the audience with tiny red 
hearts. Of course there are side attrac- 


tions after the program: a hunt for 


candy motto hearts; heart archery in 
which blindfolded children try to pin 
paper arrows to a target made of a 
succession of red and white hearts; a 
post office booth at which valentines are 


The 


children are encouraged to come in 


sold, and the sale of refreshments. 


costume if they wish and the evening is 
spent pleasantly and harmlessly. 
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SOME OF JACK FROST’S VALENTINES. 
WHITE OR COLORED PAPER. 


HAS SEVERAL LAYERS, 


YOU CAN MAKE SOME LIKE THESE OUT OF 
USE THIN WHITE PAPER AND FOLD IT SO THAT IT 
AND COMES TO A POINT IN 


THE CENTER THEN CUT 


OUT YOUR DESIGN AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS. 
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PAPER WORK MARCH CUT-OUTS 
—— oo rn—“————>SDOXXVvVvVvO—>0OOO <_< 


MARCH " COMES IN LIKE A LION , AND - 


DONT LEAVE 
ME OuT 


GOES OUT LIKE 


STORMY 

WEATHER 

DOESN'T 
BOTHER Me! 


A WILD MARCH HARE LOOKING FOR BREAKFAST 


rWO ADVANCE PAGES TO PREPARE YOU FOR MARCH WEATHER ONE OF THEM IS BASED ON 
rH BLUSTERIN( MARCH WINDS THE OTHER ON rH} SYMBOLS rH! LION AND LAMB 
irts Magazine Alphabet ebruary 1924 
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PAPER WORK 18 MARCH CUT-OUTS 





JIM 


SCARECROW 
a 


WEATHER VANE 


ANOTHER 


ONE 


A WINDY DAY 


“ WHICH WAY IS THAT 
WIND BLOWING: 


A DUTCH WINDMILL OUT ON A SAIL 








THESE DESIGNS ALWAYS LOOK BEST WHEN CUT OUT OF LIGHT 
OR COLORED PAPERS AND MOUNTED ON DARK BACKGROUNDs 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 19 
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FOUR DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW TO MAKE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. THEY WILL HELP DEVELOP 
ACCURACY, NEATNESS AND MUSCULAR CONTROL IN THE HAND. SENT IN BY MILDRED E, CHRISTI NSON, 
WORCESTER, MASS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, February 1924 
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FOUR WOODEN TOYS FOR WINTER DAYS, DESIGNED BY ANNA COWLIN, 


OF ART, ADAMS, MASS, BOYS 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 WINTER SPORTS 
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WINTER SPORTS [ILLUSTRATED IN COLORED CRAYONS BY CHILDREN OF THE LOWER GRADES, UNDER 
DIRECTION OF MISS rODD THES! CONTAIN BOTH GOOD ACTION AND GOOD 


COMPOSITION 
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